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CHARCOAL DRA WING. 



In learning to draw the simplest means are of 
course the best. For this reason, principally, char- 
coal is used in all the good art schools, being most 
available for studies where frequent erasure is neces- 
sary, and also because the most brilliant and striking 
effects are quickly and easily obtained by its use. 
Charcoal is a favorite material with artists generally, 
in sketching and drawing, being equally available 
for figures or landscapes where a quick, rough impres- 
sion merely is desired, or for work to be carried on so 
as to produce the most finished effect. 

The materials necessary for charcoal drawing are 
simply a box of the best French charcoal, either the 
Conte" or the Rouget, which comes in short firm sticks ; 
some sheets of charcoal paper, a few assorted paper 
stumps, a pointed rubber or leather stump, and a 
piece of soft and rather stale bread. In selecting the 
paper to be used, the " Lalanne" and the V 4 Michelet" 
are among the best, and either can be easily procured 
in this country of any good dealer in art materials. In 
most art schools the cream white is preferred to the 
tinted shades of paper for making studies, though 
sometimes in rapid sketches good effects may be 
produced on tinted paper with white chalk intro- 
duced in the highest lights. 

In preparing to draw, several sheets of paper should 
be carefully fastened with thumb-tacks to the drawing 
board, one over the other ; this is to prevent any 
inequalities of the board from making an impression 
on the surface of the paper when rubbing. For 
sketching, a block of charcoal paper is very con- 
venient, and can be made to order any size that is 
desired. This is composed of a number of small 
sheets of paper tightly pressed together, until they are 
solid and compact, forming a sort of tablet which can 
be held conveniently on the lap. When one sketch is 
made, that leaf may be carefully loosened from the 
top, leaving a clean sheet underneath 
for the next drawing. 

There are two principal methods of 
drawing in charcoal: one when the 
stump is used throughout, and again 
when the shadows are put in simply by 
broad hatching, and the stump is not 
used at all. In this case, a slight tone 
is often rubbed in all over the surface 
of the shadow with the finger, and the 
hatching is put on afterward with the 
charcoal sharpened to a point. In 
landscapes the finger is used to rub in 
the charcoal, instead of the stump, by 
many artists, as it gives a different 
and looser effect, though the hatching 
is omitted. The point is, of course, 
used also. For instance, in beginning 
a landscape, just sketch in lightly the 
.principal forms, dividing the whole as 
far as possible into two large masses 
of light and shade. With a stick of 
sharpened charcoal fill in the shadows 
with strong parallel lines rather close 
together. Now with the first finger 
gejitly rub these lines together until 
the whole is one flat tone. If the tone 
is too dark, rub a clean rag softly over 
the surface of the paper, removing the 
superfluous charcoal, and then go over 
it again with the point. The same 
process may be repeated until the de- 
sired depth of tone is gained. The 
deeper accents may then be put in with 
the charcoal point, and any necessary 
details drawn. 

The most brilliant lights may be 
made in the darkest shadows, or any 
part completely erased, at will, by 
using stale soft bread crumb rolled up 
to a point in the fingers. Sometimes 
the pointed rubber stump is found con- 
venient when bread is not at hand. 
The masses of light in the landscape 
are treated by spreading in the same way a very deli- 
cate tint over the whole surface, and then removing 
the highest lights with bread. The accents and de- 
tails are then put in with a point, as before explained. 
Sometimes a piece of chamois skin is preferred to a 
rag in removing superfluous charcoal. 



COMMON 
CHARCOAL. 



In making large studies of heads, where careful 
finish is required, the stump is used. The charcoal 
■ is laid on in parallel lines as for landscapes, but 
should be rubbed with a large paper stump until the 
flat tone is attained. The smaller stumps are used in 
finishing small parts, and it is necessary to keep them 
as clean as possible, so as not to smear the drawing. 
Stumps when much blackened may be cleaned off 
with bread. In finishing, the charcoal is used cut 
to a fine point, for details, and sharp accents. Hatch- 
ing sometimes is employed in the finishing of charcoal 
heads that are worked with the stump, but is not 
considered to be in good style, and is therefore 
avoided by the best artists. The process of working 
in charcoal is, on the whole, so very simple, that very 
few directions are necessary. After a few trials, 
practice and observation will enable the intelligent 
worker to improve rapidly and gain by experience a. 
knowledge of the resources of this most interesting 
method of art work. 

M. B. Odenheimer-Fowler. 



HAMERTON ON CHARCOAL DRAWING. 



Charcoal drawing, as it is done at the present 
time, is a modern art. The old masters seldom used 
charcoal except for a slight sketch to be removed with 
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LEATHER STUMP. 



PAPER STUMP. 



a rag as soon as it had served its purpose. Very few 
examples in pure carbon are extant, although, in com- 
bination with chalk, there are many. The vigorous 
drawing by Rubens reproduced on page 132, appar- 
ently, is in simple charcoal. Mr. Hamerton holds 
charcoal drawing in high esteem. Let us quote a 
few paragraphs from " The Graphic Arts" : 

The modern art is really a painter's art, and the 
daughter of painting. It was first practised by some 
French painters, of whom Decamps and Troyon are the 
best known beyond the limits of their own country. 
Since their time the number of fusinistes has immense- 
ly increased in France. Almost every painter nas used 
charcoal more or less ; it is constantly employed for 
studies in the schools of art, and landscape-painters 
use it in their work from nature. At the present date 
the best-known masters of charcoal in landscape are 
Allong6 and Appian, who are painters ; and Lalanne, 
the celebrated etcher. Among painters of the figure 
who have made a separate reputation by their draw- 
ings in charcoal, I do not know of one who excels 
Le"on Lhermitte in every important quality of the art. 



Charcoal drawings may be executed on paper or 
canvas, or even on the clean plaster of walls, and fixed 
there ; but of all materials paper is the most used. 
The quality of its grain is of great importance, as it 
is sure to affect very strongly the quality of the 
manual work, and also the particular kind of natural 
truth which the artist will be able 
to interpret. If it is too rough it 
catches the charcoal too strongly 
on its little eminences, so thaf the 
artist finds it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get any delicate tex- 
tures, and has to shade sky and 
water as if they were rock. If, on 
the other hand, the paper is too 
smooth (as Bristol- board, for ex- 
ample), the charcoal does not bite 
upon it properly — it seems to have 
no hold — and good shading is not 
easy. The best papers have a 
grain, but rather a fine grain, and 
very even in its particular kind of 
roughness, like some fine-grained 
stone. Some draughtsmen, in 
charcoal, headed by Lalanne and 
Lhermitte, have a liking for papier 
verge' — paper with a strongly vis- 
ible wire-mark. In the process of 
manufacture the paper-pulp dries 
thinner where it meets the wire, 
which consequently leaves a small 
hollow like a furrow in earth. 
The charcoal passes over this 
furrow without getting into it, so 
that the furrow remains white, 
unless the charcoal is rubbed 
into it purposely. The conse- 
quence is that you have many 
straight white lines going across 
your drawing, and others going 
at right angles to them at meas- 
ured intervals. Can this be .my 
advantage ? Allong6 says no ; 
he thinks that there is nothing in 
nature answering to these straight 
lines, which he looks upon as an 
intrusion and an interference, and 
he will not use paper in which 
they occur. On the other hand, 
Lalanne has a strong preference for this papier verge. 

An artist may do as he likes with charcoal or with 
anything else. He may, of course, take a piece of 
hard charcoal and draw in pure line with it, if he 
prefers line, or he may draw in line first, then fix it, 
and add auxiliary shade with a stump, answering the 
same purpose as a sepia wash on a line in indelible 
ink ; or, again, he may begin by shading his subject 
and then mark organic lines upon it wherever he 
feels them to be necessary or useful to clear up his 
drawing and give it a decision and accent. All these 
methods are legitimate enough, but the true spirit or 
genius of charcoal drawing is in the interpretation x>f 
nature by pure shade with no assistance from line, 
and the use of charcoal in this sense is the best dis- 
cipline that it affords to painters of all kinds as well 
as to etchers and engravers. 

It has been found by experience that charcoal is one 
of the surest and most convenient means for shading 
spaces correctly. I do not intend to imply that the 
shades it gives will be more accurate than those in a 
water-color or oil monochrome, but they may be 
equally truthful, equally delicate, and they are su- 
perior in convenience and facility of application, and 
also of alteration. 

I have said that the shades of charcoal may be as 
delicate and as truthful as those of water-color or oil 
monochromes. This requires just one little restric- 
tion or reserve. They are quite as delicate, and they 
are not less truthful in all parts of the scale except the 
very lowest, but charcoal cannot get quite so low 
down in the bass notes as some other kinds of draw- 
ing. Its most intense blacks are not so dark as those 
which may be easily obtained in black chalk, or in 
sepia. 

Charcoal, by its want of intense blackness, does not 
go to the lowest notes of chalk, and, therefore, to give 
it as large a scale as possible, it is desirable that it 
should be on paper either perfectly white or very nearly 
so. Pure white papers are cold, but this is remedied 
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to some extent by the fixer, which stains the paper 
slightly with a warmer tone. Pulverizers have been 
invented which throw the fixer at the drawing in a 
jet of very fine spray, as perfumes are diffused in the 
air ; but fixing in this way is seldom satisfactory until 
the operation has been per- 
formed repeatedly on the 
same drawing, and the pul- 
verizer itself is a very deli- 
cate instrument, which re- 
quires to be kept in a state 
of perfect cleanliness, so that 
its little tubes and orifices 
may not be clogged with 
dissolved gum-lac. It is much 
pleasanter to be entirely in- 
dependent of these inven- 
tions, and to fix the drawing 
in the old-fashioned way from 
behind, but when this is done 
the paper must be stretched 
on a frame in such a man- 
ner as to leave the back of 
the whole drawing perfectly 
accessible to' the brush. As 
to the composition of the 
fixer, it is simply a very weak 
solution of gum-lac in spirits 
of wine, the color of pale 
sherry, and perfectly fluid, so 
as to enter the pores of the 
paper very easily. 

The qualities of charcoal 
are exquisite. Its pale tones 
may be. of the most extreme 
refinement, delicate pure 
grays, half transparent, show- 
ing the light of the paper 
through and closely ap- 
proaching the quality of nat- 
ural cloud, as may be proved 
by the ease with which clouds 
are imitated, or at least sug- 
gested, in charcoal drawings. 
The tones become more 
opaque as they darken, but 
they have a velvety richness 
extremely valuable in many 
textures, such as dark mosses 
in landscape, and dark 
dresses in genre. The line 
of charcoal, when wisely 
used, is a luxury to the eye ; 
it crumbles away from its 
stronger accents with so be- 
coming a transience, as if it 
did not desire to insist rude- 
ly, but soon became less pos- 
itive after every effort of as- 
sertion. Any artist who can 
model well in drawing can 
delicately and fully express 
every variety of roundness 
and projection in charcoal, 
on which account it is much 
used for studies from the 
naked figure, and the same 
reason makes it very favor- 
able to solid, well-developed 
forms in landscape drawing. 
A great variety of textures 
may be got in charcoal which 
offers technical resources of 
various kinds according to 
the method of its application. 
On the same paper it may be 
made to adhere in such dif- 
ferent ways that the paper 

. itself seems roughly grained 

j in one place and smooth in 
another, though nothing be 
done to alter its own surface. 
Charcoal, in fine powder, may 



upon the paper without any stumping or blending 
whatever, and in this state it gives a crispness, fresh- 
ness, liveliness to the drawing which no stumped 
work can rival in those qualities. 

Lights are easily taken out with the crumb of new 
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The great merit of charcoal for sketching from 
nature is its wonderful rapidity. It has the advantage 
over oil and water-color of being a dry process, not 
necessitating delays for drying, which, even in the 
case of water-color, are a great hindrance in the 
presence of nature. Besides 
this, charcoal has the advan- 
tage over all linear processes, 
such as pen-and-ink for ex- 
ample, of getting a shade at 
once, even on a broad space. 
In the hands of an artist who 
has its resources perfectly at 
command, the rapidity of 
charcoal is amazing. Many 
drawings by Lalanne, exe- 
cuted in a single sitting of 
two or three hours, seem to 
contain as much truth, and 
as sufficient a degree of finish, 
as if he had labored upon 
them for days. The truth is 
that charcoal is perfectly ac- 
commodating as to time. 
There is nothing in the pro- 
cess to hurry you, as you are 
hurried with a water-color 
wash that is likely to begin 
drying before you can get it 
right, and there is nothing to 
delay you as you may be de- 
layed by the slow drying of 
oil. You are not compelled, 
as in fresco, to work on some 
particular portion of your 
design ; you can take it up 
anywhere and make any part 
of it ready for going on with 
in a few minutes. You can 
efface anything that is unsat- 
isfactory with a facility un- 
known in any other kind of 
drawing that is usually prac- 
tised. Your work may be a 
succession of alterations and 
experiments which will be 
known only to yourself. It 
may be the expression of a 
sudden inspiration, or the 
slowly-developed, thoughtful 
labor of many days. You 
maygfve it the most truthful 
textures if' you choose, or you 
may express- form without 
texture, if that severe kind of 
art pleases you better. Cer- 
tainly not one of the numer- 
ous list of graphic arts is 
more convenient or accom- 
modating than this. 

As charcoal can now be 
fixed with a jet of lac solution 
in spray, it can be used on 
canvas and afterward tinted 
in oil color. Such tinted 
drawings may either be left 
with a mere suggestion of 
color or carried farther to- 
ward the full color of oil pict- 
ures. An experiment in mu- 
ral decoration by charcoal 
drawing on plaster, made 
roughly but on rather a large 
scale, convinced me that val- 
uable results might be at- 
tained in that direction with- 
out any great cost of labor ; 
but as charcoal by itself is 
cold, a large mural drawing 
in this material might be first 
fixed with spray and then 
tinted in spirit fresco. For 
picturesque landscape sub- 



be applied with brushes like paint ; it can be played bread pinched and kneaded between the fingers into jects such tinted drawings would be safer than fres- 

with and altered in its character by means of different the form of a small pointed stump; but it is worth 

stumps made of elder pith, of paper, leather, etc. The noting that where the bread has passed the paper does 

bare fingers are excellent instruments for certain pur- not take charcoal afterward so well as it did before. 

poses, as they give the charcoal a peculiar texture of Bread crumb in its natural state may be used for 

their own. Sometimes it is left just as it was rubbed broader spaces. 



coes in full color ; I mean that the artist would be 
less likely to fall into crudity, the great danger of 
mural painting in color. At any rate there is an en- 
couraging field for experiment in this direction. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 



